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[Interior of the Chapel Royal, St, James's.) 


THE CHAPEL ROYAL, ST. JAMES’S, AND 
ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 


Tae Chapel Royal is properly a private chapel belong- 
ing to St. James’s Palace, of which it forms a part, and 
is in strictness designed for the use of the Royal Family 
and household, though others are admitted to its sacred 
services by favour or fees. It is situated between the 
two northern gateways, forming a part of the range of 
buildings which separates the eastern quadrangle from 
the larger area to the west. The chapel is small, and 
somewhat plain in its style of decoration, except the 
ceiling, which is wrought in plaster panels, and is 
supported by a frame-work of wooden ribs, not rest- 
ing upon the walls, but suspended from the roof. The 
nels are decorated with heraldic paintings, having 
udor ornaments in the centres, the arms emblazoned 
in their appropriate colours, and the subjects gilt and 
shaded vith brown, The mouldings of the ribs are 
painted green, with a running ornament of gold. The 
general effect is exceedingly rich. The services of 
the Chapel Royal are similar to those of cathedrals, 
and the establishment consists of a dean, priests in 
ordinary, chaplains, gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, 
organists, choristers, and other officers. The present 
chapel was fitted up by Charles I., but, judging from 
the style of decoration of the ceiling, there is no doubt 
that the room was originally furnished by Henry VIII. 
Without any reference to sacred uses. Charles I. 
attended divine service in it on the morning of his 
execution, and afterwards “walked through the park 
guarded by a regiment of foot to Whitehall.” It has 
continued from that time to be the o of worship for 
the royal family when in London ; but a private chapel 
has for some time been established in Buckingham 
, and the attendance of Queen Victoria at the 
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Chapel Royal, St. James’s, has since become compara- 
tively rare. The Chapel Royal was enlarged in 1836, 
by Sir Robert Smirke, and the ceiling has been repaired 
several times. 

St. James’s Palace was built by Henry VIII. on 
the site of the Hospital of St. James, which was 
founded for “ fourteen sisters, maidens, that are Jeprous, 
living chastely and honestly in divine service.” In 
1532 Henry purchased the ground and buildings of 
the hospital, turned out the sisterhood, allowing them 
pensions, pulled down the hospital, and built the 

alace. The plan is said to have been furnished by 

olbein, and the erection to have been superintended 
by Cromwell, Earl of Essex. It was called St. James’s 
Manor-House, and was then quite in the country. A - 

ood deal of the original manor-house remains, both 
internal and external. The gateway-tower, or gate- 
house, facing the bottom of St. James’s-street, with its 
four octagon towers at the corners, each with 4 low 
arched door, and windows little larger than loop-holes, 
remains unaltered except in the renewal of the win- 
dows over the gateway. Other towers and portions of 
exterior wall are to be seen in connection with portions 
which have been rebuilt in the original style, and 
additions in other styles not at all in accordance with 
that of the old building. The whole of the buildings 
are of brick, with little regularity of plan that can be 
traced at present. The style of the original structure 
is castellated, with battlements on all the towers, para- 
pets, and walls; but having been built when civil dis- 
turbances had long ceased, they had never much 
strength. j 

St. James’s Palace continued to be a royal residence 
of rather private character till the burning of White- 
hall in 1 when it became not only a royal mansion, 
bt the chief place for holding levees and drawing- 
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rooms. It was the favourite place of residence of 
Charles I., and he made several additions to the build- 
ings. Anne, George I., and George II. resided almost 
constantly at St. James’s. Buckingham House was 
the town residence of George III., but levees and 
drawing-rooms were held at St. James’s, ‘as they still 
continue to be. There is indeed no exterior show of 
the splendour which, on occasions of state ceremony, is 
displayed within its walls. The soldiers who stand 
sentinel in the courts and at the entrances are almost 
the only indications of there being anything royal 
about the ge No stranger would ever suppose that 
these brick buildings, without any architectural pre- 
tension except the old gate-house with its towers, was 
the far-famed “Court of St. James's,” whose influence 
and power have been acknowledged in every part of 
the civilized world. Asa record of that court, and as 
connected with many an interesting historical fact, 
we should be sorry to see the old gateway-tower 
pulled down, whatever may become of the rest of 
the buildings, when, at some future period, the glo- 
ries of that court may possibly have been transferred 
to some more favoured palace. 

The state-apartments, though few, are magnificent. 
They look towards St. James’s Park, with the garden 
intervening. They are entered by a passage and stair- 
case of great simplicity, which lead to a gallery 
furnished as an armoury. A small chamber, or ante- 
room, hung with fine specimens of tapestry, conducts 
to the three principal state-apartments. The last of 
these three apartments is the Presence Chamber, in 
which the compartments over the arch of the chimney- 
piece are ornamented with Tudor badges and the ini- 
tials H. A. [Henry-Anne] united by a knot, whence it 
is inferred that this room is a part of the original 
Manor- House, which was built by Henry when Anne 
Boleyn was his queen. These three state-rooms are 
furnished in a style of the utmost richness and splen- 
dour. Plate-glass mirrors, 


“in which he of Gath, 
Goliath, might have seen his giant bulk, 
Whole without stooping, towering crest and all ;” 





chandeliers, lustres, and candelabras of the most gor- 
geous workmanship; hangings of crimson velvet; 
ottomans, sofas, and stools covered with the same 
rich material and trimmed with gold lace; window- 
curtains of crimson satin ; gilt cornices and mouldings ; 
marble slabs and ornamented chimney-pieces—pre- 
sent, when blazing with lights and crowded with the 
beauties of England in their most superb attire and 
sparkling with gems, a scene of splendour which ima- 

ination would vainly endeavour to picture. The throne 
in the Presence Chamber is magnificent. There are 
two or three other apartments belonging to this suite, 
which are very superbly furnished, and are also used 
on occasions of state ceremony. 





THE PRECIOUS METALS IN RUSSIA. 


Russta is every year becoming more remarkable for 
the quantity of the precious metals found in the eastern 
parts of the empire. Whether the day will ever 
arrive that it will supersede South America in these 
respects, the future must show; but there are already 
districts in Siberia in which a considerable degree of 
prosperity is manifested, by the busy commercial 
arrangements to which these mineral riches give rise. 
We will shortly sketch the outlines of the mining sys- 
tem adopted, from the information obtained by Mr. 
Cottrell, one of the most recent English travellers in 
Siberia. 

Most of the silver found in the Russian dominions 
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his orders ; but the gold is left to individual specula- 
tion. The arrangements in respect to gold are curious, 
Every free man in Russia, except persons in the 
employ of the government, is allowed to search the 
sands for gold, and to make or mar his fortunes ac- 
cording to his degree of success. As soon as any one 
has investigated the district where he purposes to make 
the search, and has satisfied himself that appearances 
are favourable (from finding perhaps a few grains of 
the precious metal), he is obliged to announce the dis- 
covery to the nearest public functionary. The next 
step is to make application to the director of the near- 
est mining department belonging to the crown, for 
leave to begin his undertaking. An officer of the 
mines is upon this sent to measure out the ground, 
which is limited by Jaw to five square versts (a verst 
is about two-thirds of an English mile). This spot is 
assigned to the person in question for as long a time 
as he chooses to occupy it; during which period he is 
practically the proprietor, and pays no rent to the 
government, 

When all the arrangements are made, the speculator 
proceeds to erect huts for the workmen, and the-ma- 
chines for washing the sand which is on pe ny to con- 
tain gold. The only condition annexed is, that what- 
ever gold he finds, must be immediately conveyed, 
after the scason of work is over (the beginning of 
October), to a government dépédt at the town of 
Barnaoul, in Western Siberia, between Tobolsk and 
Irkoutsk. Here certain arrangements, which we 
shall describe farther on, are carried into effect; 
having for their object the assumption of a certain 
degree of government control over the final disposal 
of the gold. The workmen whom the speculator em- 
ploys are chiefly persons who have been banished from 
Russia, and who receive from the police a stamped 
permission to reside on the spot for the term of one 
year; the permission being renewable at the end of 
that period. As the number of speculators is yearly 
on the increase, the price paid for labour has risen 
considerably within the last few years. The workman 
receives in Lend money about eighteen roublesa month, 
(a rouble is worth bent three shillings and three- 
pence English); in addition to which. he is lodged, fed, 
and provided with tobacco and brandy, which are in 
fact luxuries to him. Some of the establishments are 
two or three hundred miles from any large town, and 
far from any high road, so that flour, meat, fish, and 
other necessaries must be conveyed on horseback ; the 
actual cost of each Jabourer to the employer is, there- 
fore, very high indeed, aud could not be supported with- 
out the expectation of large profits. 

The gold is not found in a mine or combined with 
masses of rock; the sand of a particular district is 
collected, and by careful washing it is found to yield 
= and smal] fragments of gold, which are separated 
rom the sand. This auriferous sand is found in many 
parts of Siberia. For instance, the government of 
Omsk, which was not previously known for its mineral 
riches, yielded in 1840 three hundred pounds of the 
precious metal. This was found on the steppes, or 
plains, which are inhabited rather by the Kirghis 
Tartars than by the Siberians or Russians. When a 
speculator thinks that any particular spot on these 
neg will yield gold, he hires it from the Kirghis at a 
xed yearly rent ; and whenever he discontinues his 
operations, the land reverts to the owner, who finds it 
in eey cultivable state from being cleared of the 
sand. 

When a speculator has accumulated a sufficient 
quantity of gold from his sand-washings, or when the 
season for operation is over, the intervention of the 
government takes place in the following manner :— 





in the emperor's private property, and is worked under 


Each proprietor brings his gold in bags to Barnaoul ; 
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the dust, the small pieces, and sometimes masses weigh- 
ing several pounds, being mixed up indiscriminately 
in the bags. These are weighed in the presence of the 
proprietor and the chief of the establishment, and the 
quantity registered. Then the gold is melted down 
into ingots. It is put into large cast-iron pots, ei 
viously brought toa red heat, and the pots with their 
contents are exposed to the heat of a furnace for forty 
minutes, by which the gold is brought to a liquid state. 
The liquid gold is poured into quadrangular iron re- 
cipients, or ingot-moulds, which contain one pud or 
peod, if there is this quantity of gold belonging to one 

rson (a pud is equal to forty Russian pounds, or 
about thirty-six English avoirdupois — The 
ingot is weighed, to see what it has lost by passing 
through the fire; and then the gold is assayed and its 
value fixed according to the carat. The average loss 
in the melting is one and a half per cent. ; but it is oc- 





casionally as much as two or three per cent. 

As in most despotic countries, where the officers of | 
the government are responsible only to the emperor, | 
a system of fees and presents is extensively carried on. | 
The chief of the establishment at Barnaoul is said to 
enrich himself rapidly; for as it depends greatly on 
him to fix the value of the gold, the proprietor deems 
it to be his interest to keep on good terms with this 
official. Mr. Cottrell remarks—‘* We have seen the 
greatest court paid to individuals on whose report so 
much depends. It is said that there are persons much 
higher in authority than even he is, who have their 
share of these Jargesses; and if the system is so cor- 
rupt throughout, the revenue must lose considerably. 
It stands to reason that Jarge sums cannot be expended 
every year in presents to governors and others, unless 
the gold is rated higher than its real worth ; for other- 
wise there would be no object to gain, and it (the pre- 
sent to the chief) would be all dead loss. But where 
no one is allowed to get rid of his gold but through 
this channel, the temptation to fraud is great, and 
smuggling even goes on at Barnaoul. Gold is fre- 
quently bought, for something under the price the 
government allows, by other proprictors who have a 
quantity to send to head-quarters. The smaller pro- 
prietors save by this means the expense of carriage 
and presents to the different officers, and so it comes 
to pretty much the same to them; perhaps, too, they 
have never had Jegal permission to search for it. Be- 
fore this can be done, application must be made to 
government for a grant of the land on which it is pro- 
posed to work, and this is attended with some little ex- 
pense, which he escapes by disposing of the gold surrep- 
titiously to those who have authority to search for it.” 

When the weighing, the melting, the assaying, and 
the registering are completed at Barnaoul, the govern- 
ment takes upon itself the expense of conveying the 
gold to St. Petersburg, whither it is sent three times 
in the year, and lodged in the royal mint. It is then 
coined, and the government receives out of it a tax of 
fifteen per cent. for the cost of transport and carriage. 
The remainder is paid back to the proprietor, who 
generally finds that the presents which he has had to 
make, together with the tax, amount to about one- 
fourth of the registered value of the gold. 

The enterprise of a gold speculator is a very uncer- 
tain one. If it is fairly successful, the expense of 
working is about one-fourth the full value of the gold ; 
and this, added to the fourth just spoken of, leaves to 
him one-half clear profit. But it is not unfrequent to 
find a speculator wholly unsuccessful in his search, the 
sand not containing enough gold to pay the current 
expenses ; in which case the individual is often brought 
at once to poverty. Mr. Cottrell gives details of a few 








exainples to illustrate the uncertain nature of the specu- 
lation, which we may give here in a condensed form. 
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About twelve years ago a Russian gentleman, M. 
Astaschef, retired from the service of the government, 
having been employed in the office of the finance 
minister. He wished to become a gold speculator; 
but as he could not do so while in the employ of go- 
vernment, he resigned his situation. Before the year 
1829 very little gold had been found to the east of the 
Ural Mountains; but in that year a merchant at 
Tomsk, named Popof, who was already possessed of a 
very considerable fortune, heard accidentally that a 
deserter, concealed in the woods a hundred miles east 
of the town, had found gold in the sands. Popof 
found means, first, to discover the spot, and then to 
obtain a grant of it from the government. At first he 
was not very successful, the produce being only about 
half a zolutnik to a hundred puds of sand washed (one 

art of gold in four hundred thousand parts of sand). 

e then changed the theatre of his speculation, and 
removed his establishment more than a thousand miles 
northward of Tobolsk ; here he found gold, but not in 
great quantities; and as the soil there is constantly 
frozen, the expense was very great, independent of 


| the difficulties attendant on the scarcity of -vorkmen, 


houses, and provisions. After having spent in all 
sixty-three thousand roubles, and searched in no fewer 
than three hundred different spots, he returned to 
the place first selected, and succeeded in obtaining a 
better return for his labours. 

This merchant lent forty thousand roubles to M. 
Astaschef, to commence his speculations. A third 
person, who had spent two hundred thousand roubles 
fruitlessly in search of gold, at length found a small 
river on whose banks gold was mixed with the sands; 
and he and M. Astaschef agreed to divide it between 
them, each taking one bank. The speculation turned 
out well, the proportion of gold to sand being twice as 
much as that which Popof had procured. After this 
they formed a Company, together with several of the 
first personages at St. Petersburg; the management 
resting with Astaschef and Riazanof, while the others 
provided influence and additional capital. Many of 
these persons, however, were of the class to whom this 
kind of speculation was forbidden ; and on a hint from 
the emperor they sold their shares in the Company to 
M. Astaschef. 

In 1841 M. Astaschef was reputed a millionaire. 
The place where this fortunate spot was found is in 
the government of Yenisseik, near the rivers Touba 
and Kan. He was also one of the owners of another 
establishment on the.frontiers of the two governments of 
Irkoutsk and Yenisseik. M. Astaschef told Mr. Cot- 
trell that this second establishment yielded sixty-nine 
puds of gold in 1840. “The immense quantity of 
sand,” says Mr. Cottrell, “which must have been 
washed to produce this golden result is something 
almost incredible; and what is more, there is no 
assignable limit to the riches of this individual, who is 
under fifty years of age; for there is every probability 
that not only the sands where they now are at work 
will not be exhausted for fifteen or twenty years, but 
that many other spots in the neighbourhood may be 
equally full of treasure.” 

When the gold has been coined at St. Petersburg, 
and the fiscal deductions made, the proprietor has the 
option of receiving the remainder either in coin or in 
assignats. So critical is this gold-seeking occupation, 
that even M. Astaschef, highly successful as he has 
ultimately been, narrowly escaped failure at the out- 
set; for of the forty thousand roubles which he bor- 
rowed to commence operations, thirty-five thousand 
were expended before he met with any success. 

The silver-mining system we must notice in another 
article. 

(To be continued.) 
2T2 
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Fig. 2.—Chimpanzee, Fig. 


1.—Man. 


(Skeletons of Man and Monkeys.) 


LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.—No, VIII. 


Havine given an outline of the mechanism by which 
the human race perform their movements from place 
to place by means of their locomotive organs, and 
having also detailed the leading principles by which 
these movements are effected, we shall now turn our 
attention to the means and methods by which the loco- 
motion of animals inferior to man in the scale of or- 
nization is performed. It will be convenient to take 

n succession the lower animals in classes as grouped 

by zoologists, and begin with those which are most 
nearly allied to man. It is true that by this arrange- 
ment we shall have to pass from bipeds to quadrupeds, 
and trace our steps back again to bipeds; but these 
objections will not embarrass ont oes as would the 
grouping together of animals of widely different classes 
whose organs of motion are very dissimilar, although 
they orm movements which involve some of the 
laws common to each. In following the plan already 
indicated, we arrive at a group of animals which excite 
no common degree of interest in the minds of zoolo- 
gists, namely, the Quadrumana. If we take a glance 
at the solid bony framework, as represented in Figs. 
1, 2, 3, we shall at once see, without being acquainted 
with anatomy, that the general outline is nearly the 
same in all the figures, and that there are many parts 
in common, or having bones of similar figures in each 


of the three skeletons. Upon closer inspection, how- 
ever, we shall perceive that some bones are common to 
the three : some have additional bones, such as an extra 
vd of ribs; other bones, again, are common between 

tgs. 1 and 2, 1 and 3, and 2 and 3. On comparing 
heads in Figs. 4, 5, and 6, we observe that the face 
and jaws are much more extended anteriorly in the 
chimpanzee (Fig.5) than in man ( Fig. 4), and that they 
are still further prolonged in the orang-utan (Fig, 6): 
the proportion in each may be obtained by taking in 
each case the length of the lines x y. We see also that 
the forehead is lower and the head flatter in the orang, 
and still more so in the chimpanzee. The head of 
each turns by a hinge-joint on a pivot at y; and in the 
erect position the distance of xy is Jeast in man, 
greater in the chimpanzee, and greatest in the orang : 
and, as the force necessary to support the head in 
standing erect is proportional to the weight of the 
parts multiplied by their distance from the axis of 
motion in the direction of these lines, it follows 
that the power to support the head is least in man, 
and greatest in the orang-utan. Again, we see that 
the proportions between the length of the arms and 
legs are different in each ; the arms are longest in pro- 
portion to the height in the orang, shorter in the 
chimpanzee, and shortest inman. The legs are longest 
in man, less in the orang, and least in the chimpan- 





zee. In the orang we observe that the arms nearly 
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Fig. 6.—Skull of Orang-utan, 
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Fig. 4.—Skull of Man. 





Fig. 5.—Sku)l of Chimpanzee 


(Skulls of Man and Monkeys.) 


reach the ground in standing; also that in man the 
spife has three natural curves, but in the other two 
there is but one, the consequence of which is, that the 
head is thrown forwards in front of the vertical line z’z, 
and the heads of both orang and chimpanzee are sup- 
ported in the erect position at a mechanical diead- 
vantage, proportional to the line zy (Figs. 2 and 3). 
But one of the greatest peculiarities existing between 
man and the other two animals is in the structure of 
the feet. In man the entire sole of the foot is either in 
contact with the ground, or, owing to its arched figure, 
the weight of the whole body is equally distributed 
over it; but in the chimpanzee and orang the sole 
is much narrower and turns inwards, and the outer 
margin of the foot only presses the ground. 

In man the heel projects a considerable distance be- 
hind the axis of motion in the ankle-joint, and acts as 
a powerful lever in raising the weight of the body on 
the toes, whereas the bone of the heel is shorter in the 
chimpanzee, and shortest in the orang; also, in con- 
sequence of the inward direction of the soles of the 
feet in the latter animal, the muscles act on the heel 
with less effect than in man; added to which the muscles 
which raise the body on the foot are much smaller and 
weaker than in man. But the greatest peculiarity in 
the hinder extremities of the chimpanzee and orang- 
utan is, that the inner toe of the foot is attached in 
an oblique manner, so as to move, like a thumb, in a 
direction excentric to that of the other toes; whereby 
the foot in these animals answers the double purpose 
of a foot anda hand. Inthe performance of the latter 
function, the inversion of the sole of the foot, which 
obstructs plantigrade movement, tends to perfect the 
organ as an instrument of prehension, and adapts it for 
climbing trees. Thus we find these animals are en- 
dowed with four hands ; and hence their generic name 
of Quadrumana, The limbs, being thus organized, may 
be used either as those of bipeds or of quadrupeds 
during progression. When the legs only are em- 
ployed in locomotion on the ground, they obey many 
of the same laws as those of man, and the reader is 
referred to the account given of them in the pre- 
ceding numbers on this subject for the general 
principles ; but the mechanical structure of the chim- 
panzee and orang-utan renders their gait peculiar, 
and their power of progression on two legs is in- 
ferior to that of man. We observe amongst the higher 
orders of Quadrumana that in walking the long arm 
of the orang is frequently placed on the ground to 

vent the trunk and head of these animals from fall- 
ng forwards. This is chiefly owing to the single curve 
of the spine having its concavity anteriorly, the effect 
of which is to throw the shoulders and head forwards, 
80 that the weight of these organs falls in front of the 





sing through the joints on which the 
legs move. The muscles of the legs of the Quadru- 
mana having far less power than in man, they walk 
more feebly, and their bent figure gives them the atti- 
tude which is assumed during decrepit old age in the 
human race. If we descend further in the scale of 
species, we find some of the Quadrumana, such as the 
Cercopithecus, furnished with long tails. The tail in 
this order of monkeys may be considered as a fifth 
organ of locomotion, and is of essential service in the act 
of climbing. The strength of the tail in some species 
is sufficient to enable the animal to suspend its solid 
weight to the limbs of trees, leaving the hands nearly 
free to perform many of the offices necessary in pro- 
curing food, and ofteu to enact performances ac- 
companied with grimaces, for which many of the 
monkeys are remarkable. Few of the monkeys below 
the orang-utan walk on the lower extremities alone, 
but they move on their four arms precisely like qua- 
drupeds, as the red howling monkey in Fig. 7. The 


vertical line 





Fig. 7—Red Howling Monkey. 
rhaps, never attempt to walk erect, and 
they are less capable of doing so, by their organization, 
than the higher orders of Quadrumana. Now, although 
the monkeys are denied the erect attitude and power of 
moving as bipeds, like man, still they move with fe ot 


lemurs, 


facility as quadru thus distributing the weight of 
the body on four pillars of support, instead of two; besides 
which, by means of their four hands, they can climb trees 
with a facility and precision which would cause the 
most agile school-boy to aa, of outstripping them 
even for an instant. The long arms of the gibbons 
enable them to from tree to tree with wonderful 
rapidity, so that if they are inferior to man as bipeds, 
they outstrip him in moving in woods of such density 
that impediments present themselves at almost every 
step, and of such a nature as tends to obstruct the pro- 
gress of the pedestrian, Indeed the conversion of the 
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foot into a hand in these animals, instead of being a 
sign of degradation, has been asserted by some foreign 
naturalists to be no proof of inferiority in a zoological 
point of view ; and in support of this opinion it is said 
that in certain districts (as the Landes of Aquitaine) 
the peasants, who obtain their livelihood by collect- 
ing the resin of the pinus maritima, and who are 
termed resiniers, acquire a power of opposing the 
great toe to the others like a hinder thumb; but on 
this subject Professor Owen remarks, that “ supposing 
the extent of the motion of the great toe to be suffi- 
ciently increased by constant habits of climbing, or in 
connection with a congenital defect of the upper ex- 
tremities, still it does not appear that the os calcis (that 
is, the bone of the heel), or other bones of the foot, have 
Jost any of the proportions which so unerringly distin- 
guish man from the ape.” Indeed, whether we turn 
our attention to the figure of the head, the length 
of the arms and legs, the structure and figure of 
the spine, or more especially to the conformation 
of the foot or hand in man, compared with those 
organs in the Quadrumana, we see differences which 
at once (at least in the eye of the zoologist) dis- 
tinguish man from the highest of the lower aniimals; 
aud, if these characters are prominent in the frame- 
work, still more conspicuous are the mental qualitics 
which elevate and distinguish man far above all other 
beings inhabiting this earth. 





REMINISCENCES OF TANGIER IN 1836. 
(Continued from page 315.) 


Tue market is surrounded by shops, or rather open 
stalls, just large enough to contain the seller and his 

ds. A description of one will serve as a specimen 
of the majority. 

On a floor raised three feet from the ground sits, 
like a tailor on his board, the tawny Moorish salesman, 
his head covered with a red skull-cap, and his body 
with a coarse jelab. On the same floor, and ranged 
around him, are baskets containing rice and cooscosoo, a 
white grain as small as millet,* raisins and almonds, nuts, 
and walnuts, dates of various kinds, with small tubs of 
butter (a white mess which you might take for po- 
matum or hog’s lard on the point of melting), soft soap 
almost liquified by the intense heat, salt of the coarsest 
quality. Ducks, fowls, and pigeons are lying on the 
edge of the board, on either side of the bare greasy leg 
which is protruded from between the baskets, and is 
sometimes hideously swollen and ulcerated. Hanging 
around the dark wooden walls are bundles of large 
matches, crockery from Fez, rudely turned and more 
rudely painted, with something in the shape of Bo- 
logna sausages, but into the composition of which you 
may be sure no pork has entered. 

Notwithstanding the variety of its contents, the shop 
is so small that every article is within reach of the 
salesman as he sits in the midst. He appears generally 
lost in contemplation of the pair of scales before him, 
but from time to time he turns over the soft soap with 
a wooden ladle, raising it high in the air and letting 
the seedy, glutinous mass descend in long fibrous 
flakes; or he pats and stirs up the butter, or scares 
away with a palm-leaf fan the myriads of flies which 
swarm round his goods. He evinces no desire for 
custom, but sits in profound silence, with true 
Mohammedan dignity, never seeking to attract the 
attention of the passers-by. If they come and buy— 
good ; “ Allah is most great :”—if not—why, good a A 
“it is the will of Allah!” Stop and inquire his prices 
—he mutters a careless reply. Express a wish to 
examine some article, suspended at the back of his 


* It ie the heart of the wheat, extracted by bruising. 
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shop, for instance ;—he slowly stretches forth his hand, 
perhaps without iurning his head, and Jays it before 
you without a remark. There is no-abating his price ; 
if you declare an article to be dear, he calmly replaces 
it in silence. I never witnessed such sullenness, such 
apathy as in these Moorish salesmen. The Jews, on 
the contrary, display all the eagerness to sell that cha- 
racterizes their race; and a few of the Moors whose 
goods are spread on the ground in the centre of the 
market, losing the dignity which the shelter of a stall 
seems to confer, catch a little of the same spirit. 

Most of the shops in the market-place are similar to 
that just described; others are occupied by orange- 
merchants, butchers, venders of wicker-ware, and straw 
hats. Some are rich in haiks and turbooshes, silks, 
sashes, and gay handkerchiefs from Fez, with linen and 
cloths in variety ; others are hung round with Moorish 
slippers, yellow and red, and shoes of European shape, 
of every colour. The yellow slippers are always worn by 
men, the red by women—the converse, [ believe, is the 
fashion in Turkey,—and both sexes wear them on their 
bare feet in the same slip-shod manncr. 

Near the market is a smal] bazaar—a court sur- 
rounded by stalls of drapers and haberdashers. In 
some of the neighbouring streets are the work-shops 
of carpenters, who use their tools with tolerable skili— 
of blacksmiths and weavers of hatks, who carry on 
their operations much on the same principles as in 
Europe. But what seems to indicate the nearest ap- 
— to civilization is a café, for such there is in 

angicr. Be not misled, reader, by the name. If your 
imagination recur to the Palais Royal, and picture 
a saloon, magnificently adorned with chandeliers, 
pier glasses, gilt columns and cornices, and smart dam- 
sel to receive the compliments of the customers, you 
would be disappointed on visiting the reality. Pushing 
aside the net-work at the entrance, and passing the 
cane-lattice screen just within, which conceals the in- 
terior from the rol gaze, you enter a small, low 
room, with no other furniture than a mat spread on 
the bare earth, and another ranged against the mud 
wall to the height of three or four feet for the conveni- 
ence of the visitors, who may be seen squatting around, 
sipping their coffee with becoming gravity, and listen- 
ing, it may be, to the recital of some tale by one of the 
party. The kitchen you may observe in one corner of 
the apartment—the fire in a small, square, portable, 
earthen stove, before which sits a half-naked man, 
coaxing the coffee to boil. A coffee-pot and a few 
cups stand on the ground, and a number of ring-shaped 
loaves are hanging on a peg inthe wall. Such isa 
café in Barbary. 

The shops are confined to the market-place and the 
streets adjoining, for in the other parts of the town 
nothing is to be seen but low whitewashed walls and 
wooden doors. These are thick and heavy, often stud- 
ded with iron nails, and furnished with knockers, 
They open into courts shaded by fig-trees, and sur- 
rounded by the apartments of the family, all on the 
ground-floor, for rarely is there an upper story. The 
roofs are always flat terraces, whitewashed as in Cadiz, 
and one might with little difficulty, by means of these 
roofs and their connecting walls, travel from one end 
of the town to the other; but such a journey would on 
other accounts be far from safe, for the house-tops 
are sacred to the fair sex, and no male can ascend them 
without the risk of being fired at by the first Moslem 
who perceives him. It is difficult to gain admittance 
to the houses of the Moors, but those of the Jews, in 
every respect similar, are easily accessible. 

Cleanliness and comfort are unknown in Tangier, 
except in the houses of the consuls, which from their 
situation on the highest part of the town escape some 





of the horrible effluvia that pervade the lower streets. 
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They are built in the European, or rather Andalucian 
style, several stories high, with courts in the centre. 
In the vestibule at the entrance, on a stone bench 
spread with coloured matting, which also covers the 
wall above to the height of three or four feet, sits the 
Moorish porter, who is generally a soldier, and has his 
long musket hung overhead ready for any emergency. 

I have said that the filth of Tangier is execrable. In 
a walk through the streets every description of animal 
and vegetable matter in a state of decomposition meets 
the eye, myriads of flies rise before you at every step, 
and the combination of disgusting effluvia drawn forth 
by an almost trepical sun is not to be conceived by one 
who has not experienced it. The odours of Lisbon are 
sweet in comparison. The filth is not to be escaped in 
any part of the town; many nuisances also lie without 
the walls, and on the beach I| observed carcasses of asses 
and other animals impregnating the air with fetid ex- 
halations. Jt is surprising that the inhabitants are so 
healthy in the midst of so much corruption. The dry- 
ness of the climate seems their chief preservative. 
But epidemics are said to prevail, and that scourge of 
the East, the plague, sometimes visits Tangier; the 
marvel is that it ever quits it. 

One of the things that will most forcibly strike the 
stranger in a Mohammedan country is the cry of the 
mueddin from the tower or minaret of the mosque, 
which he ascends five times a day at the stated hours, 
hoists a white swallow-tailed flag, and then from each 
of the four corners of the tower, where his body may 
be seen between the battlements, with a Joud and 
sonorous voice summons the Faithful to their devo- 
tions. This done, he lowers the flag and descends the 
tower. 

Never docs this cry sound so strange asat sunset or in 

the dusk of the evening when it breaks from aloft upon 
the deep silence and startles the stranger with its loud 
unearthly tones. Who that has heard this prayer-call 
can ever forget it? Who, whatever be his creed, has 
not felt his soul elevated, and his devotion quickened 
by the solemn sounds?. Impressive as is the Sabbath- 
bell of England ; impressive as are the vesper-bells of 
Spain or Italy breaking the silence of the soft twi- 
light hour, when the glorious hues of heaven are sink- 
ing into the heart, and lighting it up with sentiments 
of devotion ; far more solemn, far more prayer-stirring, 
far more sublime is the cry of the mueddin, “ God is 
most great! There is nv God but God! Come to 
prayer! Come to security! God is most great! No 
God but God !” 
_ On the eyening of my arrival in Tangier I had been 
listening to these unwonted sounds with deep emotion, 
when, presently, harsher cries broke on my ear, spread- 
ing on every side, till the remotest part of the town 
resounded with them. It was the watchword of the 
police, which is thus circulated at short intervals 
throughout the night. 

I was still sitting at the window of the inn, long after 
sunset, when I heard the report of fire-arms in a neigh- 
bouring street, and immediately there arose a beating 
of drums and harsh whining tones resembling those 
of a small shrill bagpipe. Other reports followed, the 
sounds began to approach, and at last entered the street 
in which I was; and a long train of figures passed 
beneath my window. It was headed by a dozen 
men on foot, armed with long-barrelled guns, 
which they discharged from time to time in the air, 
staggering about the while as though mad or drunk. 
Next marched a number of others carrying lanterns, 
by whose light the whole procession was made dimly 
visible; then followed a mule bearing a large burden, 
of which in the uncertain light I could distinguish no 
more than a peaked top; and the musicians with 
their car-distracting instruments brought up the rear. 
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These figures being wrapt from head to foot in white 
haiks, and seen in the dubious light of the lanterns, 
looked unearthly enough ; and with the flashing and re- 
port of their muskets, the diabolical music, the yells, and 
mad, frenzied gestures, they seemed to be representing 
a dance of demons. It was the usual procession of a 
Moorish marriage ; the bridegroom was walking in the 
midst of the lantern-bearers, and the peaked mass 
upon the mule’s back was a wicker cage containing the 
bride, who, amid sounds ominous of connubial discord, 
was being conveyed to the abode of her husband. It 
was long, however, before she reached it, for the pro- 
cession seemed to perambulate the whole town, as the 
screeching of the instruments grated on my ear for the 
next hour or two, and, with the oft-repeated shouts of 
the police, proved as good an anti-soporific as the 


“ 





mali culices, raneque palustres” 


which had so often broken my rest within the precincts 
of the Alhambra. 

The Alcazaba, or fortress which crowns the height to 
the north of Tangier, completely bounds the town on 
that side, its walls stretching down the slope to the 
water's edge. It adds to the picturesque appearance 
of the place, rather than to its real strength, for its for- 
tifications, as far as I could learn, are much neglected, 
and though they might resist well enough the culve- 
rins and demi-cannon of the olden time, would prove 
of little avail against the mortars and heavy ordnance 
of modern days. Owing to Moorish jealousy and dis- 
trust of Europeans, the traveller is not allowed to 
examine the state of the defences; but under the guid- 
ance of a soldier, who is responsible for the good be- 
haviour of his charge, is permitted to visit the ancient 
palace within the walls of the fortress. 

A steep and winding pathway leads from the town 
up to the walls of the Alcazaba. Before entering the 
horseshoe gateway, I turned to enjoy the magnificent 
scene. At my feet lay the town, enclosed within long 
lines of wall, and, with its low, flat-roofed buildings, 
resembling anything but human habitations, their 
dazzling whiteness contrasting with the dark foliage in 
the courts, it bore the appearance of a vast grave-yard 
—a city of tombs—the tower of the mosque rising in 
the midst. At the foot of the bare slope on which I 
stood, were a few wretched thatched hovels amid a 
thick grove of gigantic reeds—the Arundo Donaz ; to 
the right, without the walls, were seen sunny hills 
patched with orchards and gardens, and sprinkled with 
white buildings; to the left lay the bay, whose broad 
expanse of glittering blue was unbroken save by the 
two French ships at anchor in the distance. Passing 
over the wavy semicircle of glowing sand-hills which 
bounds the bay, the eye rested on the mighty chain 
of the Atlas, looming in the south-eastern horizon, and 
sought relief in its cool grey masses, and snow-capt 
peaks, from the dazzling brilliancy of nearer objects. 

The palace of the Basha, or Governor of Tangier, is 
just within the gateway. I heard it was not difficult 
to obtain an introduction to his excellency, but not 
deeming it worth the present expected on such occa- 
sions, I contented myself with a view of the singular 
vestibule, full of columns, which fronts his residence. 
Adjoining, is the ancient palace of the Emperors of 
Moroécco, now in ruins, ol presenting little more to 
the curiosity of the traveller than a large square court 
surrounded by a horseshoe arcade, and bounded on 
two sides by narrowchambers, rich in colour, gilding, 
and arabesque tracery. Though this ruin may interest 
those who have not seen the Saracenic palaces of Spain, 
it can bear no comparison with the glories of Seville 
and Granada. 

I left the castle by a gateway in its western wall. 
On the crumbling ramparts were several storks’ nests, 
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composed of boughs and twigs, from which the young 
ones were stretching up their long bills to their parents, 
who stood over them arranging their grey and white 
plumage, quite unalarmed by our proximity: they 
acquire this confidence in man through the respect 
paid them by the Moors, who view them as sacred 
and-never molest them; or rather, do they not ensure 
respect by the confidence they first repose in man? 
They seem to carry about with them everywhere a 
paper for respectful treatment, which is attended to 
y the enlightened Prussian and Dutchman, as well as 
by the superstitious Turk, Moor, and Arab. These 
birds do not remain at Tangier throughout the year, 
but arrive in the beginning of May, and migrate 
southward in the autumn to seek a warmer climate 
than this coast, which is far colder in winter than the 
opposite shores of Europe. 
escending the slope from the castle, with the 
town-walls on the left, and thick groves on the other 
hand, we reached the western gate of Tangier. On 
the slope of the hill just above is the en of the 
Swedish consul, a pretty spot planted with fruit-trees 
and shrubs peculiar to the climate; and high above 
all a fine specimen of the dragon’s-blood tree, the 
famed palm of Teneriffe, rears its spreading crest of 
fans. An elevated terrace in this garden commands a 
beautiful view over the town, with its long circuit of 
turreted wall, its white house-tops within mingling 
with the fig-trees; the towers of the mosques and the 
noble houses of the consuls bristling with flagstaffs, 
and standing out in bright relief from the deep blue of 
the bay, which contrasts in its turn with the line of hot 
sandy coast beyond, terminating in the low tower- 
capped headland of Malabat. To the left the view is 
bounded by the Alcazaba, which, with its long lines of 
battlemented wall and the mosque-towers within, frowns 
prowty upon the town af4its feet; while stretching 
rom behind it far into the middle of the scene, and 
bounding the broad lake-like Straits, are the distant 
mountains of Andalucia, waving away eastward towards 
Gibraltar. The rock itself, being only thirty miles 
distant, is visible in this clear atmosphere, except 
during an easterly wind, which always shrouds it in a 
mist. Such was now the case; but the deep blue 
horizon of the Mediterranean was clearly defined 
against the azure sky, and the expanse beneath me was 
studded with vessels, all hastening to exchange the 
sunny waters of the inland sea for the wide waste of 
the Atlantic. 

Adjoining this garden is the Christian burial-ground, 
where natives of every country in Europe are united 
in death,—the distinctions of nation and creed dissolved, 
they sleep side by side in a common sepulchre. 

The cemetery of the Moors is on the hill above the 
garden of the Swedish consul: it has no enclosure, 
and the tombs, which are but slightly raised and have 
a small wooden tablet at one end, lie mingled with an 
underwood of dwarf fan-palms. On the same hill, 
more to the south, is the sepulchre of a Moslem saint, 
the patron saint of Tangier, marked by a little white 
flag streaming from a staff above it. Externally it re- 
sembles a small house, but my guide would not allow 
me to approach it for fear of insult. Still farther on 
the same ridge are the house and grounds of the Dutch 
cousul, which command a magnificent view of the 
town and Straits. 

(To be continued.) 





The Trumpet- Beetle of P There is one curiosity in na- 
tural history very pn on this island, which I had never 
seen elsewhere, namely, the trumpet-beetle. Although not large 
in itself, it has a long trumpet- proboscis, or kind of 
feeler, from which it emits so loud and long a sound, among the 
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woods by the mountains’ sides, that you can scarcely believe that 
any insect could possibly send forth such a tone. It gave one 
more the idea of the sound which a bird might utter, such, for 
instance, as that of the bell-bird, or the whip-bird, or the laugh- 
ing jackass (vernacularly called) met with in New South Wales, 
7 of the Nemesis. 
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4 Battle between two Hares.—On Easter Sunday, in the af. 
ternoon, as I was ing with my brother-in-law, Mr. Carr, 
to look at a wild-duck’s vest in an adjacent wood, we saw two 
hares fighting with inconceivable fury on the open ground, about 
a hundred and fifty yards distant from us. They stood on their 
hinder legs like two bull-dogs resolutely bent on destruction. 
Having watched them for about a quarter of an hour, we then 
en the wood,—I observing to Mr. Carr that we should find 
them etigaged on our return. We stayed in the wood some ten 
minutes, aud on leaving it we saw the hares still in desperate 
battle. They had moved along the hill side, and the grass was 
strongly marked with their down for a space of tweuty yards. 
At last one of the sylvan warriors fell on its side, and never got 
upon itslegs again, its antagonist then retreated for a yard or 
so, stood still for a minute as if in. contemplation, and then 
rushed vengefully on the fallen fue. This retreat and advance 
was performed many times; the conqueror striking its prostrate 
adversary with its fore feet, and clearing off great quantities of 
down with them. In the meantime the vanquished hare rolled 
over and over again, but could riot recover the use of its legs, 
although it made several attempts to do so. Its movements put 
you in mind of a drunken man trying to: get up from the floor 
after a hard night in the alehouse. It now lay still on the ground 
effectually subdued, while the other continued its attacks upon 
it with the fury of a little demon. Seeing that the fight was 
over, we approached the scene of action—the conqueror hare re- 
tiring as we drew near. .I took up the fallen combatant just as 
it was breathing its last. Both its sides had been completely 
bared of fur, aud large patches of down had been torn from its 
back and belly. It was a well-conditioned buck-hare, weigh- 
ing, I should suppose, from seven to eight pounds.—/Vaterton's 
Esscys on Natural History. 





The Sleeping Fish of the River Gambia.—Specimens of this 
very interesting animal, “the Lepidosiren annectans” of Pro- 
fessor Owen, have been sent to England by James Warren Bun- 
ter, Esq:, and are now in the museum of the Bristo! Institution. 
They were accompanied by the following description :—* This 
extraordinary fish sleeps nine months out of the twelve. It pro- 

iu August and September, feeds principally on vegeta- 
les until the middle or end of November, then, according as the 
rains are early or late, while the ground is soft, it makes a hole 
about a foot below the surface, into which it enters; it then 
doubles itself up, and in this position remains, with the double 
part down and the head and tail towards the surface, preserving 
two small holes upwards through the ground to admit air. Na- 
ture forms a skin or soft shell between the fish and the earth; 
this skin is very complete, and between the fish and the skin 
there is a glutinous liquor that keeps the fish moist all the time 
of its coufinement, and there it continues until the middle of 
July, when the ground that it inhabits is again inundated and 
it then bursts from its imprisonment.” On the 25th instant a 
box arrived at the Institution, containing two large lumps of in- 
durated mud, as hard as bricks, containing two of these animals, 
presented by the gentleman before named. On making a sec- 
tion of one of these masses for the purpose of exhibiting the 
animal in its reposing-place, we were much surprised to find it 
still alive, but apparently torpid ; it was enveloped in a pelicle 
or skin as before described, which not only invested the whole 
animal, but entered the mouth, terminating in the mucous mem- 
brane, thus leaving apertures for respiration, which at this time 
is small and distant. It was then placed in tepid water (80° 
Fahr,), and after a short time a strong expiration of air took 
and water was observed to through the gill-covers. 
n about fifteen minutes, and by means of some” violent 
struggling, it released itself from its earthly tomb and became a 
free amphibious animal, after a sojourn in a cavity scarcely 
larger than itself, and baked by the heat of a tropical sun nearly 
as hard as stone, fur more than nine months. 
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